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BARODA. 


PREFACE 


I have much pleasure 
in publishing this brochure 
on the auspicious occasion 
of the Coronation of 
His Highness Maharaja 
Pratapsinh Gaekwar. 

I trust this will give a 
fair'idea of the life and 
personality of the man 
who has now been called 
upon to guide the destinies 
of the Baroda State. 

BARODA, 

23 - 4 - 1989 . CHAKRAWAK. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 

Maharaja Pratapsinh Gaekwar 

There was great rejoicing when His 
Highness the new Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda was born on June 29th, 1908, in the 
modest Motib^g bungalow in the grounds 
of the Laxmi Vilas Palace, 

The official records show that a salute 
of 21 guns was immediately fired from the 
State battery and a Gazette Extraordinary 
issued to announce the birth of a grandson, 
and ultimate successor, to Maharaja Sir 
Sayaji Rao. The latter who was then stay¬ 
ing with His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay in Poona, was overjoyed to know 
that the direct succession to the great 
Gaekwar heritage was assured, for he knew 
then that the health of the heir-apparent, 
the Yuvaraj Fatehsinh Rao, might easily 



lead to a premature ending- of a life of great 
promise. 

Rejoicings and holidays were general 
and among the ceremonies, it. is noted that 
sugar was distributed throughout the city 
from the backs of elephants. The British 
esident of the day was a beneficiary in 
this respect, for the Prime Minister, Khan 
Bahadur. Kersaspji Rustamji. Dadachanji 
accompanied by the Maharaja’s brother, 
■Minmant Anand Rao, drove * in full proces¬ 
sion to the Residency to announce the birth 
o the httle prince and to present the 
K.esident with sug*ar. 

Directly his official stay with the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay ended, Maharaja Sayan Rao 
hastened back to his capital to see his 
grandson and a contemporary scribe, a Palace 

t f fi .™ I H h °o WaS PreSMt at * e «“■«> records 
•not His Highness was all raptures ” when 

he saw the baby. He ordered a special 
commemoration Durbar to be held in the 
Palace, gave various entertainments and' 
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lavishly distributed sweets to children and 
food and clothing to the poor. 

In accordance with custom, the naming 
ceremony of the royal grandson took place 
on the thirteenth day. His father^ wished 
the baby to be called Victor. The Maharaja 
agreed and chose the Sanskrit connotation 
“Pratap” which more nearly means ‘'valour,” 
adding to it the suffix “Sinh” meaning “lion,” 
from his father’s name. The present ruler 
of Baroda thus became Pratapsinh. 

All too soon, the rejoicings gave place 
to deep sorrow. In his youth, the Yuvaraj 
Fatehsinh Rao had suffered from a nervous 
complaint but under expert medical treat¬ 
ment, this was thought to have disappeared 
for ever. Unhappily, only a few brief weeks 
after the birth of his son, this complaint 
reappeared with tragic suddenness and defied 
the efforts . of all the specialists. Thus it- 
came about that the little prince was never 
to know his father, whose life, with its 



promise of every happiness and success, was 
cut short at the early age of twenty-six. 

The Yuvaradni Padmavatibai Saheb had 
never enjoyed robust health, and there is no 
doubt that this severe blow affected her 
delicatef constitution. She devoted herself 
to the baby and to his two elder sisters but 
as the years passed, it became evident that 
her life also was to be short. She was stricken 
by a mortal complaint from th-e sufferings of 
which death came as a welcome relief in 
1919. 

In his early boyhood, the Yuvaraj 
Pratapsinh Rao, was thus deprived of both 
parents. The late Maharaja Saheb had to 
replace them both and to shoulder all 
responsibility for his grandson’s upbringing. 
This heavy responsibility he assumed with 
serious determination and his private letters 
and diaries disclose how much loving- care 
and thought he gave to the preparation of 
his eventual successor to a great heritage. 
This determination is the more to be com- 
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mended in that the Maharaja himself suffered 
from indifferent health in those vital years 
and had to tackle important problems which 
constantly disturbed such peace of mind as 
any ruler can hope to achieve. 

Maharaja Sayaji Rao personally supervis¬ 
ed every detail of the young prince’s education 
and upbringing. It is quite clear from his 
letters that he had no intention of leaving 
anything to chance Advice he would invite 
and consider carefully, but the decision and 
ultimate responsibility was to be his alone 

This meticulous care is understandable, 
for the Maharaja’s own education, which 
did not commence until after his adoption 
into the succession at the age of thirteen, 
was so concentrated that he missed not only 
most youthful pleasures but many of what 
he regarded as the essentials of a broad 
education. In addition, experience had 
proved that the purely Western education 
given to Indian Princes did not always prove 
satisfactory and might indeed have un¬ 
desirable results in some respects. 



he comid^tob" ^ reSO ‘ Ved """ta 
the case of his grandson Th a repeated ln 

basis but without r . . a systematIC 

element mnlfbe L,/ : the W ? st ™ 

the whole scheme F^'*£"*“? 
mns. learn thevirtne of hard work'ndT 

value of tndependent thinking h<! 


wastTy high ee and th d t rb e aim 

Maharaja wrom feelingty ^ T ^ 
are changino- and P r ; n ? 7 923 Tlme s 

to % ^d^reX::;: be a,wd 

I personally think the P r i nces ° U ” trymen - 
better educated than ordinary 

ate to hold their proper position^” 0 ' ^ 

The letters which Hi s Highness wrote on 
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this subject are full of interest and the records 
show that the Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Rao 
responded admirably to a careful plan of 
upbringing. Endowed by nature with a 
sturdy physique and excellent health, he also 
showed at an early age that he had an alert 
and receptive mind, and an independence of 
thought and judgment which augured well. 
All open air pursuits came readily to him 
and his studies were pursued with intelligence 
and application, but without bookishness. 
This response pleased His Highness who 
remarked that he had as little use for a 
flannelled fool as for a bookworm. Naturally, 
matters did not go smoothly all the time. 
Sometimes the tutors and guardians were at 
cross-purposes among themselves, or wrongly 
interpreted His Highness’ wishes. Once or 
twice there were intrigues which His Highness 
would not tolerate for one moment, and he 
acted with promptitude and firmness. But 
on the whole the plan went steadily and 
successfully forward. 



. ear| y education was super¬ 

vised by carefully selected Indian and English 
utors and he received it with boys of his 
own age selected from the sons of sardars 
end officers of the State. When the pre¬ 
paratory school stage was over, he was sent 
for a time to the Rajkumats’ College at 
Rajkot, but His Highness soon came to a 

decision t h at It WO uld be better for him to 

t , 't. IS P ” as a ” ord inary schooL boy at 
TO a High School milling with those 
Whom he was destined to rule. But unlike 
the ordinary school boy, he had to work in 

subjects^ *“ Wi ‘ h 

His studies at the Baroda High School 
were interrupted by a stay of about eighteen 

monffis i„ Eng di whe „ „ ^ ^ 
Maharaja himself says, he derived great 
benefit from following the normal curriculum 

Eas. a bo„™“' kn ° W ' 1 sch o°‘ 


When the prince had succesfully ma tri- 
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culated, he completed his purely academic 
education with one year in the Baroda 
College and the other at the Deccan College, 
Poona, in preference to a similar period at 
Rugby for which he was originally entered. 
Finally, to round off his education ( and this 
did *not happen until 1931 when he had 
secured a good grounding in the State 
administration ), his grandfather sent him on 
the Qld-fashioned “Grand Tour 5 ’ of Europe 
and for a gdod holiday in England. It is 
worthy of note that never during this time was 
it permitted for the prince’s mind to become 
obsessed with the thought of the power and 
responsibility that must eventually pass to 
him. Also, he was never allowed more 
money or more servants than a normal boy 
of aristocratic standing. He had to learn to 
do things for himself and in fact undertook 
one long foreign tour without either a valet 
or attendant, packing his own things and 
making his own travel arrangements. 

College-days over, there arose the pro- 



blerri whether he should proceed to Oxford 
or Cambridge, like his father and uncles, 
or to an Indian University, or whether the 
State adminstration itself did not provide a 
better training ground His Highness ponder¬ 
ed long over this and eventually decided 
that the State administration offered advan¬ 
tages which could not be secured elsewhere. 
His letters show that the Maharaja decided 
this on the merits, but influenced also by 
the feeling that he was growing old and 
that his heir and successor should gradually 
relieve him of some of the burdens of an 
unusually long reign. 

This decision taken, where should the 
Yuvaraj, now of age, start his studies ? This 
time His Highness did not hesitate for long. 
The start must be made at the foot of the 
ladder and in the Revenue department 
which, in a predominantly agricultural State 
like Baroda, is the backbone of the admini¬ 
stration and provides close contact with people 
in every walk of life. As experience grew 



the Yuvataj filled appointments of increasing 
importance. He was advised and guided 
by capable administrators like Sir V. T. 
Krishnama Chari, Col. K. Shivraj Singh, 
Mr. R. S. Mane Patil, Mr. Justice Patkar, the 
late Rao Bahadur Ramlal Desai and others, 
but made his own decisions and accepted 
full responsibility for them And through¬ 
out he received special coaching in the 
sciences which’ bear upon the art of admini¬ 
stration and rulers hip. 

This training occupied eleven years but 
at an ’earlier stage, the Yuvaraj Saheb 
was already pulling his full weight in the 
administration. For the last seven years 
he worked as Karma Sachiv, a ministerial 
post which carries with it both membership 
of the Executive Council and the onerous 
responsibility of putting its decisions into 
effect. Thus he was enabled to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the manner in which 
other State departments functioned. Also he 
was called upon to play a part in public life, 
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to deputise for his grandfather at important 
functions and to make speeches which demand 
thoughtful preparation. 

Not the least valuable of his varied 
experiences were the many occasions when 
he was required to work as Secretary to his 
grandfather, for he was able to acquire an 
insight into practical rulership and knowledge 
of the wide field of international affairs in 
which his grandfather played a leading" part. 

It was in this capacity that the Yuvaraj 
attended such historic events as the Round 
Table Conference, the Imperial Conference 
and the Coronation. Though he has not 
een able to travel as extensively as he 
could have wished, the Yuvaraj has sought 
opportunities to visit all parts of India, while 
on his last foreign tour, he travelled exten¬ 
sively m Europe and then returned by way 

of the United States, Japan, China and 
Malaya. 

Such is the outline of the training of the 
man, who at the age of thirty-one has been 



called upon to shoulder those responsibilities 
which his illustrious grandfather bore so 
ably for sixty-three years. The old Maharaja 
was wont to emphasise that in every activity 
in life, the foundations are everything. And 
it was solace to him always in his closing 
years" to realise that in the case of his 
successor the foundations of a happy and 
successful life had been well and truly laid. 

It is due to this foresight and care that 
the new Maharaja Saheb’s life and character 
are so well-balance'd. His family life, for 
example, is very happy. Ten years ago he 
married Shrimant Shantadevi Raje of the 
well-known Ghorpade family of Kolhapur. 
This union has been blessed with four 
daughters and two sons, of whom the eldest 
Fatehsinh Rao, now becomes the Yuvaraj. 
Her Highness is very well educated and those 
privileged to meet her bear witness to her 
charming personality. 

His Highness Maharaja Pratapsinh Rao, 
despite his growing responsibilities in office 



in recent years, has always insisted, upon a 
proportion of relaxation and exercise. Since 
his early days, he has been a devotee of 
personal physical fitness, and even if work 
and training must be placed first, there always 
had to be proper exercise, though perhaps 
limited by duty to an early morning gallop 
or badminton by aritificial light. All 
pastimes come easily to him but there are few 
relaxations he prefers to shooting and rough¬ 
ing it in outlying forest areas. 

He is a fine horseman and a keen polo 
player and at one time he gave promise of 
emulating his father’s prowess at cricket, 
but while he remains a strong supporter of 
the game, he no longer takes it seriously as a 
performer. Tennis instead has become His 
Highness’ chief means of vigorous daily 
exercise and by dint of constant practice and 
skilled coaching, he has achieved a place 
among the leading doubles players in India. 
Indeed, had it not been for the death of his 
grandfather the-former Yuvaraj would have- 



had the honour of leading India’s Davis Cup 
team in its overseas ventures this^year. 

In build the new Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda is sturdy and strong. Shrewd, 
observant and self-reliant, he dislikes syco¬ 
phancy and half-truths* The whole truth 
and all the facts, put frankly and clearly, will 
have his sympathy and attention. He has a 
natural dignity and unassuming manner, 
knows his own mind and makes it up, but 
listens carefully to the views of others. 
And once duties can be put aside, he is a 
most cheerful companion with a merry 
laugh. 

One sees in His Highness Maharaja Pratap- 
sinh Rao many of the admirable qualities 
which made his grandfather such a remarkable 
man, and in early manhood, it is possible to 
discern every promise that his stewardship, 
taken at a time of unusual difficulties, will be 
similarly distinguished by devotion and high 
achievement. Well endowned by nature, 
sympathetically educated and conscientiously 



trained, there could be no better successor 
than the new Maharaja Gaekwar to the 
illustrious predecessor to whom he owes so 
much and in whose footsteps he is deter¬ 
mined to tread. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 

Maharaja Pratapsinh Gaekwar 

SPEECHES 




(i) 

( At the prize distribution ceremony of the All-India 
Athletic Tournaments held under the auspices of the 
If Y. Gymkhana , Baroda , on 7th December 192&.. ) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, 

I am very pleased to-day to distribute 
prizes, not because it gives me an opportunity 
to make a speech-I have not contracted that 
disease yet-but because I can thereby give 
what little help I can to the sacred cause of 
physical development in our country. I wish 
my grandfather was here to-day or at least 
that my uncle, who is so keen a sportsman 
had undertaken this job because they could 
have done better justice to it. I know, 
Gentlemen, you have asked me because they 
were not available,and being anxious to help 
what I can, I accepted with pleasure. 

Winners of prizes, I congratulate you 
on the success which has attended your efforts. 
I wish you greater success in the future. I 
would beseech you, however, to make greater, 



more serious efforts. I have beet, scanning 
through the record of your performances and 
some of the results of the world competitions 
held thts year at Paris. The achievements 
oi European and American young men are far 

“ advan( : e of y° u - Our Indian youths are 
nowhere m the comparison. Will you not 
try tc compete with them ? If you mean to 

do so you must practise, practise incessantly 

all the year round, practice with zeal and 

under proper guidance. Do not forget there 

is science m athletics also You must learn 

how to use your muscles to the best advantage 

My grandfather has got two young men 

Messrs B.B. Natu and K TV Wn • ’ 

of A/r ^ K N - Naravan e, trained 

at Madras m this science. Make the best use 

°f them. I shall feel highly gratified if you 
achieve next year results far in advance of 
tnose achieved this year. 

Gentlemen of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, I congratulate you on the success 
you have-made of this function I conoratu- 
ate y°“- for public spirit. If I* 

suggest an improvement I would ask officers 
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from the Khangi, Military and Police to get 
on the Committee and make this function an 
ornament to Baroda, not only for its spirit of 
encouragement to sport but also for its 
smooth clock-work management. 

In conclusion, I exhort you, Citizens of 
Baroda, to put your hearts in this work and to 
put part of your purses into it too. Endow 
the function with big tempting prizes which 
will call forth strenuous effort. I wish this 
tournament will go on growing in size and 
importance till it becomes one more of the 
institutions which are the pride of Baroda. 




( fi ) 

(At the opening ceremony of the Laxmikant Theatre 
Baroda } on 6th February 1927, J 9 

Gentlemen, 

. 1 thank the Proprietor, Mr. Vadilal, for his 
gmng me the opportunity of declaring open 
is new axmikanta Theatre. It would 
nave given me greater pleasure, and would 

aVG een a * so most appropriate if this 
ceremony were performed by my most revered 
and beWed grandfather, His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb, who has been and is the 
fountain of inspiration in all these social 
movements. I invoke his blessings for a 
prosperous future to this institution. 

It is needless for me to observe that the 

heatre is one of the most powerful factors in 
the development and progress of the social 
organism. Its value and importance as an 



educative element were realised and recog- 
nised centuries ago in ancient India as well 
as in ancient Greece and Rome, and as a 
result the drama came into existence. 

The creation of the theatre and the drama 
is to bS traced to the human effort to give 

o 

an effective and impressive expression to 
human emotions and human actions. This 
effort found its first expression in poetical 
composition, especially in narrating man’s 
heroism, sportsmanship and chivalry, and in 
depicting human virtue and holding up to 
ridicule human vice. As a result the 
famous Epics of the world such as the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, the Illiad, etc. 
came into being. It was really man’s effort 
to realise the sublime and the beautiful in 
human existence. 

But this effort was not found to be enough 
to satisfy the human desire. The epic or 
poetry of action, although enlivening and 
inspiring, was still found to be inadequate. 
Man longed for a visualisation of human 
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emotions, human passions and human virtues. 
This human longing led to the creation of 
dialogues in poetical composition. We find 
the germs of the drama in such dialogues even 
in some of the oldest religious works such as 
the Rigveda. The stories in dialogues^ in the 
Rigveda of Urvashi and Shakuntala inspired 
the most renowned poet of India, Kalidas, to 
the composition of the world famous dramas 
‘Vikramorvashiyam ’ and ‘ Shakuncala’. 

Thus the human desire for the visualisa¬ 
tion of human passions,emotions and actions 
led to the creation and foundation of the 
drama, and consequently of the stage and 
the theatre as a means of their actual expres¬ 
sion. Hence the drama came to occupy a 
pre-eminent position in poetical literature. 

1 ’ became not a mere slogan 

but an actual realisation of its pre-eminence 
in poetry. 

The aim and the purpose of the stage or 
the drama are not merely pleasure or amuse¬ 
ment, but a means of uplifting and eleva- 



ting human virtue and character. Though 
entertainment is supposed to be one of the 
aims of the stage or drama, it is a subordi¬ 
nate function. Its chief aim is to elevate 
the moral of the society by giving an actual 
and a real picture of human passions, human 
virtues and human vices, attended by appro¬ 
priate gestures. Its object is to inculcate a 
moral lesson on the audience. This aspect 
of the purpose of the drama requires to be 
especially emphasised particularly when it 
is taken as a mere . means of amusement, 
and I hope the audience does not take it in 
that light. 

Gentlemen, I think I have said enough, 
and now without taking any more of your 
valuable time, I declare this Laxmikanta 
Theatre open, and I sincerely hope that it 
will be an important moral and educative 
asset to our Baroda society. 



(iii) 

(At the opening ceremony oj the New Nr a High 
School , Baroday on March 12, 1933.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

r 

It is a matter of great regret to-day that 
owing to reasons of health my revered 
grand-father, His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb, is unable to personally perform this 
opening ceremony here. 

I, however, have great pleasure in doing 
it on his behalf. 

There are already five high schools in 
Baroda, if we include the girls’ school. Of 
these two are Government schools, one 
conducted by Christian missionaries and 
two are the fruits of purely local private 
efforts. 

The present school is also the result 
of the labours of private enterprising per¬ 
sons and the fact that the managers have 



confidence of its success, shows what great 
strides secondary education has made and 
is making in the city. And I entertain 
every hope that time is not distant when 
the public of the city of Baroda will not 
have to look to Government for providing 
secondary schools. 

I now declare this New Era High School 
open and wish it every success. 


{At the opening ceremony of the Sarvajanih Boarding 
IIonse ) Sinor , on 27th February 1984. ) 

r- 

Members of the Sinor Sarvajanik Educa¬ 
tion Society, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank you very much for your Cordial 
welcome. It is a great pleasure to me to be 
able to attend the opening ceremony of your 
boarding house here. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that 
the public of Sinor taluka have willingly 
contributed towards the cost of this hostel. 
The enterprise indicates that the generous 
policy of free compulsory primary education, 
inaugurated by His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb, has borne fruit in as much as it has 
created among the people a keen desire for 
higher education. 

It is obviously not possible to have 



M English school in each and every village 
The only remedy is to concentrate ,”he 
resources on a central place and by provid- 

chfldren? *° for dese ™ng 

Z:z oa the vmage - <**■ ^ 

hostelsT °“ r eduCational Point of view 
ostels have a great significance. They do 

not exist merely to shelter students in -„ 

,he^^ aMeraS possible »"d to satisfy 
their bodily craving Tor food and sleep. They 

gtve a„ excellent opportunity to know one 

another to broaden one another’s views and 

y social intermingling to break down the 

barriers of suspicion due to ignorance of 

each other s ways and manners of life. It ; s 

necessary for the younger generation to 

understand that with all the differences on 

the surface, they share the same hopes and 

aspirations. The practice of games,' sports 

trnd physical exercises is essential to teach 

the h « h °f Patience, endurance and 

fairness to opponents. 



Such all-sided development of young 
students is only possible in a residen¬ 
tial school. “ The Public Schools ” in 
England have in no small measure contri¬ 
buted towards the building up of the great 
men of the nation. Let me therefore express 
a hope that your boarding house may 
develop in the near future into a “ Public 
School” which will serve as a mt>del to other 
places. , 

It gives me now. great pleasure to 
declare the boarding house open. 



(v) 

”“’***' “**“ “ « « 

LaH^ eS ‘ d rA° f the Munic ‘P alit y. Dr. Pagar, 
ladies and Gentlemen, 

It a a sincere pleasure to me to visit this 
historic town .and to receive your address. 

As you mention in your address, 

«mle n 15 0, S inal h ° me of dia “”giinhed 

hmsheT n T r Ja,nshed j i Jijihhai, Seth 
J mshedjx Tata, and Dadabhai Naoroji who 

have enriched the life of l ndia h 
spheres. Them example should always be 
before us so that each one, in his own field 

alsQ C ™ y ’ may serve not OI,l y ‘his town but 
“Iso the State to the best of his ability 
without caring for personal ends. 

You refer in the address to the 

S. ne M U a COnt, ’ bution w hich His Highness 
‘he Maharaja Saheb has been pleased ,o 
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give towards the water supply and drainage 
works. For the water works, His Highness’ 
free grant has been Rs. 3,90,500 out of the 
total expenditure of Rs. 5,85,750 and for the 
drainage Rs. 4,45,333 out of the total expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 6,68,000. Not only this, but the 
balance which had to be found by the Muni¬ 
cipal Council has been advanced as a loan at 
easy rates of interest repayable in 50 years. 

I may in this connection remind you of 
the obligation that rests on- the town to 
maintain these works in an up-to-date con¬ 
dition and also to build up an adequate 
depreciation fund. I am sure you have 
already taken steps to discharge this obliga¬ 
tion on your part. 

In your address you also refer to the 
programme of improvements which you are 
contemplating. The asphalting of the 
main road is a long-felt want. When the 
work is done, the dust nuisance in the town 
will be reduced. 

You have made a beginning with 



town extensions. The housingsociety which 
has built decent houses near the Railway 
station has been a success. There is room for 
some extensions, laid out on modern lines 
and I trust that these will be taken up soon.’ 

I should also like to congratulate you 
on the success of your anti-malarial measures. 
These should be continued till malaria is 
completely eliminated from your area. 

Equally * important with this pro¬ 
gramme of improvements is the everyday 
efficiency of your administration. I brino- 
thus specially to your notice as owing to 
tlie failure to take timely measures* for 
-ealising your taxes, Government had to 
appoint a special officer to overhaul your 
is cal adminsitration and place it on a sound 
lasis. Such special measures necessarily 
ause hardship to the people: and they 
hould not be necessary if the Council re- 
ruits a properly trained staff and sees to 
re proper performance of the current duties 
f the administration. I am sure your 



President and all of you are keenly alive 
to this. 

Let me say in conclusion how sin¬ 
cerely I appreciate the tribute you have 
paid to His Highness the Maharaja Saheb’s 
deep interest in the welfare of this town and 
of the State and to his unselfish laboift-s for 
nearly sixty years for the people. It will 
be my proud privilege to convey to him 
your message of loyalty and good-will. I 
know personally with what enthusiasm you 
are all taking steps to . celebrate his forth¬ 
coming Diamond Jubilee, and I thank you 
all for it. 



( At the opening ceremony of the building of the 
Co-operative Bank of Navsari District on the 6th 
November 1985 .) 

Dr. Pagar, Mr. Daboo and Gentlemen, 

1 

I consider it a privilege to open this build¬ 
ing which ha& been constructed to com¬ 
memorate the Golden, Jubilee of His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb’s reign. As you know, 
His Highness takes the keenest interest in 
the co-operative movement. As long ago 
as in 19l4, while opening the first conference 
of co-operative societies in the State, he 
said, “ In rural life, the principles of 
co-operation are specially important: they 
should permeate all village activities, mak¬ 
ing of each centre a single economic unit”; 
and again, “To the student of rural econo¬ 
mics, there can be no more inspiring chapter 
than that in which we read the record of 



the success of co-operation in Europe.” 
Some of you, who were present on the occa¬ 
sion, will remember the appeal he made 
to non-official gentlemen and organisations 
to assist the people by spreading among 
them a correct knowledge of co-operative 
principles. 

The Navsari District Co-operative Bank 
has a good record of work behind it It has 
supported the co-operative movement in the 
district and guided it on right* lines 

The present economic depression has had 
an injurious effect on the movement. In 
common with the other district banks, you 
have taken action to assist the agriculturist 
to surmount his difficulties, have .reduced 
rates of interest on loans and, where security 
is gcoi, allowed suitable instalments for 
repayment. . These measures are useful 
indeed; but, if the movement is to emerge 
successfully from the present difficult 
conditions, more radical action is needed. 
In the first place, every society must be 



strengthened. The quality of its member¬ 
ship must be raised and its financial resources 
improved. In fact, we must consolidate the 
existing societies instead of launching out new 
ones. Secondly, we must organise intensive 
educative propaganda among the agricul¬ 
turist ‘population of the State. They must 
be taught the meaning of unlimited liability. 
It should be impressed on them that a village 
society* is not a machine for providing cheap 
capital; and that the aim of a society is to 
encourage thrift and. eliminate expenditure 
which is not directly productive. Village 
studies undertaken in the State recently 
have shown that unproductive expenditure, 
resulting from unreasonable social customs, 
accounts for more than half the debt of the 
agricultural population. Debt in itself is not 
an evil. When capital is borrowed for pro¬ 
ductive purposes, it confers a benefit; when, 
however, borrowing is indulged in for unpro¬ 
ductive objects, it becomes a curse. It is this 
lesson that must be preached in villages by 
enthusiastic gentlemen from day to day. 



Unless this is done, I can see no good 
future for the co-operative movement in this 
country. 

I therefore appeal for workers who will 
dedicate themselves to this task. The Dis¬ 
trict Co-operative Bank can assist the co¬ 
operative movement in the State by enlisting 
zealous workers who will carry on propa¬ 
ganda on these lines among fhe agricultural 
population of the State. . 

I am glad the Navsari District Bank 
has provided itself with a habitation of its 
own. I congratulate the members and the 
management on this, and I wish them every 
success in the task of assisting the co¬ 
operative movement in the district. 



(At the opening of the Kalol Electric Supply and 

Industrial Company , Limited, on 25th August 1936 ) 

* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me; great pleasure to be present 
in Kalol to-day to contribute my small 
share towards its industrial development by 
performing the opening ceremony of the 
Kalol Electric Supply and Industrial Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

Kalol is one of the prosperous towns of 
this district and by its close proximity to 
Ahmedabad, promises to be one of the 
industrial centres of our State. The liberal 
and generous policy which His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb has pursued in regard to 
the industrial development of the State 
is well-known to you all. And I am glad 
to note that as a result of that generous 



policy we have in Kalol three mills and 
several factories working It is in the fitness 
of things, therefore, that an Electric Company 
should appear on the scene and supply a 
long-felt need. 

In these days of progress and develop¬ 
ment all round, we cannot afford to lag 
behind; again you must remember that 
electricity plays a very important role in all 
this development and progress. Radio, 
Cinema Talkies, Tele-vision follow in its 
wake and link you to the outside world. 
In public and private walks of life, inside 
the home and outside on the street, electri¬ 
city will help to make life brighter and more 
cheerful. 

The citizens of Kalol should feel grateful 
to the organizers and promoters of this 
company for introducing electricity in this 
town. On their behalf let me convey to you 
their thanks and wish you all success in your 
enterprise. 



( viii ) 

( In reply to the Address presented by the Kalol 
(Sudharp>i on 25th August 1936.) 

Mr. President and Members of the Kalol 

Sudharai, 

> • 

It gives mQ great pleasure to be in your 
midst this evening. I thank you for the 
sincerity of your sentiments so well expressed 
in your address. My one great ambition 
is to follow in the noble foot-steps of His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb. 

Kalol is the gate-way of this district 
and it should be the earnest endeavour of 
each and every one of you present here to 
see that this town develops in all directions. 
Situated as it is near the great and flourish¬ 
ing city of Ahmedabad, it affords ample 
opportunities for development and progress. 
It is therefore the primary duty of the 
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Sudhurai to provide all sorts of facilities for 
its free and full development. 

It gives me great pleasure to note that 
with the limited means at your disposal, you 
are trying your best to rise to the occasion. 
Attend to sanitation. Let there be good.roads 
and beautiful buildings and plentiful supply 
of good drinking water, and you will soon 
lay the foundation of a greater Kalol for 
which generations to follow will feel grateful 
to you. 

I thank you once more and wish you all 
success. 
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(«). 

( At the prize distribution ceremony of the 18th 
All-India Olympic Tournament organised by the II. V. 
Gymkhana, Baroda no 8 th January.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to be present 
here this evening. 

It is now eighteen years since the Hind 
Vijaya Gymkhana first started their All India 
Olympic Tournament and from humble 
beginnings have gone from more to more. 
This year the number of entries has reached 
the unprece dented figure of 5,200. It is 
gratifying to note that out of this total number 
of entries the ladies’ section claims no less 
than 2,200. It is a unique achievement of 
which any institution may well feel proud. 

On an occasion like this I do not wish to 
take much of your time by enumerating the 
advantages of out-door games and the hold 
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emotions, human passions and human virtues. 
This human longing led to the creation of 
dialogues in poetical composition. We find 
the germs of the drama in such dialogues even 
in some of the oldest religious works such as 
the Rigveda. The stories in dialogues, in the 
Rigveda of Urvashi and Shakuntala inspired 
the most renowned poet of India, Kalidas, to 
the composition of the world famous dramas 
‘Vikramorvashiyam ’ and ‘ Shakuncala 

Thus the human desire for the visualisa¬ 
tion of human passions,emotions and actions 
led to the creation and foundation of the 
drama, and consequently of the stage and 
the theatre as a means of their actual expres¬ 
sion. Hence the drama came to occupy a 
pre-eminent position in poetical literature. 

‘ ssrsqf ’ became not a mere slogan 

but an actual realisation of its pre-eminence 
in poetry. 

The aim and the purpose of the stage or 
the drama are not merely pleasure or amuse¬ 
ment, but a means of uplifting and eleva- 



finished. The race goes to the swiftest, 
the prize to the strongest and laurels crown 
the brow of the victor; and yet the strenuous 
endeavours of the competitors, who have not 
succeeded in winning prizes and trophies, 
are not in vain For they have laid the 
foundation of a strong and healthy manhood. 
They have taken part and helped to advance 
the physical regeneration of India. I feel 
sure {hat thd discipline and self control which 
they have learnt to practise will not be in 
vain but that they will be of use to them in 
their future life. 

Before I forget, let me congratulate all 
the prize-winners. I thank the President and 
the Members of the Committee of the Hind 
Vijaya Gymkhana for asking me to come 
and preside on this occasion. 



( At the annual prize distribution of the Baroda 
High School on 10 th January 1937. ) 

Mr. Gupte, Staff and Students of the 
Baroda High School, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It has given me sincere pleasure to be 
present to day at the prize-giving function of 
the Baroda High School. I very much regret, 
however, and I hope you share in my regrets, 
that His Highness the Maharaja Saheb could 
not be present here to perform this ceremony. 
The Baroda High School is one of the few 
institutions of the old reegime fostered and 
developed by His Highness, and I assure you, 
if at all such an assurance is necessary, 
that through all the stress and strain laid by 
the administration of a progressive State, 
the Baroda High School has permanently 
usurped a corner-soft and loving-in His 
Highness’ heart, impossible to be dislodged. 



The present occasion has served to recall 
the period of my own high school days-a 
period of which, many of us cherish the 
pleasant memories and at the same time a 
period of tremendous significance in the life 
of man, because it is in these days that the 
foundations of his character and ability are 
laid. It is in this season of life that the seeds 
of the ideajs and aspirations of the youth 
are sown and it is here that their aims and 
ambitions begin to take shape. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
the prize-winners on their achievement. They 
have already proved their worth but I should 
like to give them a hint not to be elated 
with their success. They have yet to en¬ 
counter many such occasions when much 
harder and strenuous work will be required 
of them if they want to maintain their 
position in the front rank. As regards the 
less fortunate among you, I join with the 
Principal in expressing the hope that the 
example of their successful friends will inspire 
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them to work hard to win approbation on 
the next occasion. 

Principal Gupte has touched, in his report, 
on some of the important topics which are 
required to be grappled with regard to 
secondary education on this side of jpdia. 

peaking, about the vagaries of examiners— 
as examinations in some form or another 
are and will have to be necessary*the vagaries 
of examiners, to some extent at least, must 
be admitted to be a necessary evil and need 
not be emphasized tod strongly I think 
this matter should be considered from a 
higher stand-point. The Vice-Chancellor, 
Chandavarkar, has recently suggest¬ 
ed one line of thought, in this direction, 
when he stated that the present view of 
treating the matriculation examination as 
the public services examination should be 

set aside. 

In this connection, we hear of several 
high sounding phrases used to define the 
purpose of education—to form character to 



produce a sound mind in a sound body; the 
complete and harmonious development of 
all the powers of personality etc. There is 
no difficulty in accepting any of these 
definitions because they can be interpreted 
to mean almost anything. The main object, 
however, which most parents have in mind 
in wishing to give their children any education, 
is to enable them to make their way in the 
world, and earn their living. Mere acquisi¬ 
tion of book knowledge will not enable them 
to achieve that ob'jgct in these days when 
they have to face a difficult world where 
competition is keen and employment difficult 
to obtain The work of the class-room 
requires, therefore, to be strengthened and 
complemented by external activities in order 
to develop the qualities which are essential 
for success in life. 

It is gratifying to note from the report 
of the Prinicipal that useful extra activities 
are not neglected I congratulate the school 
on winning this year the Maharaja Challenge 



Shield in cricket With the introduction of 
the scheme of compulsory physical education 
in accordance with the recent orders of His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb, I hope the 
students of this school will be able to show 
a high standard of proficiency in other games 
and sports also. * 

I am glad to note that with the increase 
in the number of trained teachers from the 
Secondary Teachers’ Training College the 
efficiency of teaching in our schools has 
improved. I should like, however, to impress 
upon the teachers not to lose sight of one 
essential thing The basis of instruction 
in any subject is clear and accurate thinking 
and it is necessary to train students in this 
from the beginning of their school career. 
The pedentic method of approach will hardly 
serve the purpose. If we are trying to 
teach our students how to think and to ex¬ 
press their thoughts clearly and accurately, 
it is essential to remember always that we 
are trying to teach them to think lor them- 



selves. Patient, careful and systematic train¬ 
ing is necessary to cultivate this habit. In 
proportion to our success in this respect can 
we expect our schools to produce citizens 
capable of approaching the problems of their 
citizenship in a reasonable and intelligent 
manner. 

I thank Principal Gupte and his staff for 
inviting me to this pleasant function to-day. 




( XI ) 

(At the annual function of the scouts and guides 
of Baroda on the 12th January 1937 . ) 

Scouts, guides, ladies and gentlemen, 

It has given me the greatest pleasure to 
be present at to-day’s scout function. The 
object of scouting is to supplement the work 
done in schools especially in the direction 
of developing character, by preparing the 
young generation for making the best of 
life and by cultivating the habit of good¬ 
will and helpfulness generally in place of 
the prevailing self-interest and antagonism. 
The value of scouting lies in the fact that 
its principles are taught mainly through 
practice. In the various scout activities such 
as camps, rallies and excursions, the scouts 
get ample opportunity to put into practice 
the ideal of service. Through competitions 
and team-games they learn how to lose with 
a smile instead of a snarl. 



The importance of this movement in 
rural re-construction cannot be over-empha¬ 
sized. In cleaning of the village, putting 
out village-fires, disinfecting wells, fighting 
epidemics, ever at the beck and call of the 
cause that needs assistance, the scout is 
invaluable. What is true of him is equally 
true of his sister, the girl guide. 

I hope that in the near future, the 
scout-troop will become an essential part 
of each village school-organisation and 
like the village-library, will become an effi¬ 
cient means of mass education. I wish the 
movement all success and hope that it will 
receive sympathy and support .from the 
public in an ever increasing measure. 

Finally, my advice to all scouts of the 
State is : Remember your three solemn oaths; 
go ahead; stick to your scouting and play 
the game. 
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( xii) 

(At the prize distribution ceremony of the Maharani 
Girls High School , Baroda , on the 13th January *1937. ) 

Miss Needham, staff and students of the 
Maharani High School, ladies and gentlemen, 

It has given me sincere pleasure to 
attend your function tbis morning. I can 
assure you that it would have been also a 
great pleasure to Their Highnesses to be 
present amongst you and to ofler some 
words of advice; but unfortunately circum¬ 
stances prevent their being in Baroda this 
time. 

I was glad to know of your various 
activities and to note the progress of the 
school. I am sure the Government will 
sympathetically consider your urgent re¬ 
quirements. 

The problem of the education of girls 
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Has one relieving feature, at least in India. 
The real object of education is not clouded, 
as in the case of boys’ education, by consi¬ 
derations of employment and the difficulty 
in securing the same. It should therefore be 
possible in girls’ schools to concentrate on 
the broad aspect of education, namely, secur¬ 
ing harmonious development of personality. 

Trained intelligence, combined with suffi¬ 
cient technical skill, should prevent girls from 
sinking into the domestic drudge, should 
enable them to utilise their leisure for the 
discharge of civic responsibilities and for social 
intercourse, and should create in them taste 
for literature, music and art. Housecraft, if 
regarded as a skilled occupation, should not 
create any distaste for work of the home. 
Because, on efficient care and manage¬ 
ment of the home depend the health, happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of the nation. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
the prize-winners on their achievement and 
wish the school all success. 
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( xiii ) 

( At the prize distribution ceremony of the Music 
School , Baroda, on the 25th January 1937 ) 

Mr. Doctor, staff and students of the 
Music School, ladies and gentlemen. 

It has given me great pleasure to attend 
your function to-day and to listen‘to the 
most delightful programme of entertainment 
arranged by the students. The skill dis¬ 
played by many of them, both in vocal as 
well as instrumental music, will surely bring 
credit to the institution. 

Music amongst us has unfortunately come 
to be regarded from two extreme points of 
view. Some consider it as a subject for an 
idle hour, unworthy of serious study by 
right-thinking school and university men 
and therefore outside the scope of liberal 
education. On the . other hand some con¬ 
ceive of it as a subject reserved only for the 
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experts and therefore beyond the capacity 
and understanding of average men. Both 
these attitudes have resulted in a general 
neglect of music. 

Musicians, who are often ill-educated and 
lack * in that culture which can hardly be 
gained by the intensive study of but one 
subject from early age, fail to command 
sufficient resp'ect and attention from the gene¬ 
ral public. Young persons, with genuine talent, 
hardly secure necessary encouragement 
from parents, and are soon disheartened 
by lack of appreciation. Many fail to 
recognise in music the opportunity for the 
release of spiritual expression without which 
no education can be considered complete. 

From this point of view, music has as 
strong a claim for being included in the 
school curriculum as any other subject. A 
child’s natural love for rhythmic movement 
and sound is well-known, and for nearly all 
children music is associated with joy and 
happiness. I hope that the activities of this 



school will help in spreading the love of 
music among the people and will enable the 
subject to obtain rightful status in schools and 
in society. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
the prize-winners on their success and am 
glad to give them the prizes which they seem 
to have so well deserved. 



( At the opening ceremony of Seth Dosabhai 
Maganlal Agricultural Institute , Baroda % on 19th 
February 1937 . ) 

Col. Weir, ladies and gentlemen, 

I am glad to perform the opening cere¬ 
mony* of Set^ Dosabhai Maganlal Agricultural 
Institute. 

The crucial problem in agriculture is 
how to bring the agriculturist working in his 
field in touch with improvements, tried out 
and found successful on Government farms. 
This institute is one of the agencies through 
which we approach this problem. It has 
a thoroughly practical aim. We bring here 
young men whose vocation in life is agri¬ 
culture-actual work on their fields-and we 
seek to give them knowledge of elementary 
principles with a large amount of practical 
field work. We also teach them other things 
that will make them useful in their villages- 



for example how to run a village credit 
society. Such classes have now been going 
on for several years and we find that the 
young men trained in them are of assistance 
in improving standards of agriculture among 
the people. 

We are therefore glad to place the insti¬ 
tute on a permanent basis. The generous 
donation of Mrs. Dosabhai, whom we are 
glad to see here to-day, has made this* pos¬ 
sible. I should like her.e to express our 
appreciation of her public spirit. His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb has desired that the 
institute should be named after the late 
Seth Dosabhai Maganlal whose benefactions 
to deserving objects are well-known. 

There is nothing to which His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb attaches more import* 
ance than the improvement of agriculture, 
and we all hope that this institute will prove 
a useful agency for promoting this object. 

I now declare the Seth Dosabhai Maganlal 
Institute for agricultural education open. 



( XV ) 

(At the opening ceremony of Shree Chimnabai 
Sanitary and Nursing Association , Namari , on the 
1st March 19$7. ) 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

It has given me great pleasure indeed 
to be.preserft here this morning and express 
ny sense of appreciation of the good work 
lone by the Shree ‘Chimnabai Sanitary and 
Mursing Association. Inspired by a keen 
;ense of civic duty, the late Bai Ratanbai 
Edalji Bamji started this useful institution 
n 1911. And although it has been doing- 
re ry useful work in a quiet and unobtrusive 
nanner, I regret very much to note that the 
)ublic of Navsari has not given it the whole- 
learted support that it so richly deserves 

I am sure you will agree that the primary 
teed of every town and village in India is 
anitation. If only we realize how very 
.ecessary it is, we will not neglect it. If only 



we realize how completely the economic 
and national efficiency depends upon it, we 
will give up our apathy towards this import¬ 
ant question. If we love our children, if we 
really love our country honestly and sincerely, 
if we do not wish to become victims of empty 
high-sounding slogans and expressions, *then 
we will not keep quiet and sit idle and watch 
the growth of insanitary conditions around 
us. In my opinion it is always better to 
take strong action to prevent the outburst 
of an epidemic than to-spend thousands of 
rupees in suppressing it after it has taken 
toll of valuable human lives and left a tale 
of woe and misery behind. 

His Highness’ Government have been 
fully conscious of this fact and have been 
trying their utmost to help the cause of 
sanitation and home hygiene. Streets have 
been widened and “jjoles” have been opened 
out; villages have been provided with wells, 
schools have been opened for educating the 
masses, medical relief has been brought to 



e door of the poor. Propaganda work 
is been carried on from village to village, 
salth exhibitions and baby shows have been 
:ld in different places from time to time, 
ttempts made so far have not met with 
icouraging results. This is mainly due to 
e fact that the sanitary conscience of the 
:ople is not sufficiently roused as yet. This 
is to be done. The dormant sense of 
iblio spirit lias to be roused. 

Recognizing the_ vital importance of this 
ipreme necessity, an earnest and organised 
:tempt by the State, municipalities and 
cal bodies and private citizens must be 
ade to secure sanitary and hygienic condi- 
ons all round. That is the only way to 
:cure national efficiency and the develop- 
ient of the potential resources of our 
Duntry. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that I 
ccepted the invitation of the Suba Saheb 
i come here and open this exhibition and 
le baby show which I now declare open. 



(At the prize distribution of Shree Makarani 
Chimnabai Mahila Ashram , JSfavsari^ on the 1st 
March 1937 . ) 

Ladies and gentlemen. 

It gives me great pleasure to preside on 
the occasion of the prize-giving ceremony of 
the Shree Maharani Chimnabai Mahila Ash¬ 
ram. This institution owes its existence to 
the generosity of the late Bai Ratanbai 
Edalji Bamji. That noble and philanthropic 
lady was endowed with a deep vision-the 
vision of an united India. With the practi¬ 
cal commonsense which has characterised 
the Tata family to which she belonged, she 
grasped the most essential fact that the goal 
of united India can only be achieved through 
the regeneration of Indian womanhood. 
With that object in view she has given most 
liberally for the foundation of an institution 
which aims, at helping the women of Navsari, 



irrespective of caste and creed, to develop 
physically, mentally and morally and 
thus take their full share and responsibility 
in the battle of life. Realizing the import¬ 
ance of an institution of this nature His 
Highness’ Government have given it the 
help jthat it deserves. 

One can only wish that there were many 
more such institutions for the uplift and 
training of women in the State. 

I congratulate tKe winners who have won 
the prizes and ask those who have not 
succeeded in winning prizes this year, not to 
get disappointed but try and win prizes next 
year. 



( xvii) 

( At the opening ceremony of theBana Club Building, 
Na v.-'ari, on the 1st of March 1937. ) 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

It has given me great pleasure to come 
over here to open this new building of the 
“ Bana Club 

More than half a century has elapsed since 
its inauguration by Mr. Raoji Vithal, the 
then Suba of Navsari. During this long 
period it has passed through more or less a 
chequered career. It was only in the year 
1920 that it succeeded ;in having a local 
habitation and a name. 

The Secretary, Mr. Bana, after whom it 
is named, has served this institution loyally 
and faithfully, practically from its very 
inception. I congratulate the Club in 
having secured a secretary so devoted to the 
interests of the Club. I believe that there 
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are many clubs conducted on communal 
lines. And this is perhaps the only club 
where cosmopolitan principles prevail. 

With the dawn of the twentieth century 
the old world ideas and ideals changed 
rapidly yielding place to new, and in the 
small towns and big cities people have sought 
the portals' of a club for the quiet relaxation 
so very necessary after the toil and turmoil 
of the day. 

I am glad to note 'that Navsari has not 
lagged behind, and in this Bana Club has 
provided an institution which will meet the 
needs of a large number of people. I wish 
the club every success and prosperity. 

I have great pleasure now in declaring 
it open. 



( xviii ) 

(At the time of laying the foundation stone of the 
building of the Anyonya Sahayakari Mandali , Baroda % 
on the I^lh March 1937). 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

It is a real pleasure to me to be able to 
perform this morning, the ceremony of lay¬ 
ing the foundation stone of a building for 
the Anyonya Sahayak^ri Mapdali Started 
in 1889, when co-operation was not thought 
of in India, this institution has continued its 
career of usefulness. It was registered as a 
co-operative society in 1912, and has always 
rendered valuable service to the movement. 

The last ten years of depression have 
compelled us to examine the foundations of 
the co-operative movement. In the earlier 
years, possibly we attached more importance 
to quantity than to quality. We started 
societies too readily. We did not explain 
to the agriculturist the true meaning of 



unlimited liability. We did not lay suffici¬ 
ent stress on thrift, on productive borrowing. 
Nor did we separate short term from long 
term loans. The result was that when the 
depression came, the movement began to 
show weakness in several directions. Admi¬ 
nistrations in India are now enoraored, each in 
its own way, in finding remedies for the 
defects. The lessons we are now learning 
are most valuable to us. We shall streng¬ 
then existing societies and start future ones 
on true co-operative principles. And more 
than anything else, we shall teach the villager 
the elementary co-operative virtues-thrift, 
productive borrowing and punctuality in 
repayment of loans. Only so will the move¬ 
ment proceed on sound lines. We should all 
of us remember that if co-operation fails, we 
have nothing else left to save the agricul¬ 
turist in this country. 

An urban bank has a useful rdle in 
towns. Urban areas with a sense of better 
organisation offer great scope to an urban 



bank like yours. Y ou yourself can demonstrate 
the -success of co-operative banking by your 
example.' With seventeen members to 
start with, you have increased your member¬ 
ship from time to time. It will soon be in 
the neighbourhood of five thousand: Starting 
with a monthly saving of Rs. 873, you have, 
in the course of these years, helped your 
members to save more than two l akhs of 
rupees; and you have been^able to attract 
large deposits both from share-holders and 

from outside. Your investments now amount 

* 

to five lakhs of rupees, and your loans to 
ten lakhs of rupees. All this reflects the 
credit on those who have worked arduously 
for ensuring the success of the Mandali. In 
this connection, I must recall the late 
Mr. V. L. Kavthekar to whom, in the earlier 
years, this Mandali was a labour of love. Others 
have carried on his work in the same spirit 
from year to year. To all of them, I offer 
my sincere congratulations. 


To-day marks an important stage in the 



Mandali’s progress. I am glad the Mandali 
is providing itself with a building-an 
outward sign of its flourishing condition. I 
have much pleasure in .laying this foundation 
stone. v 
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( xix) 

( At the opening ceremony of the Mural and Industrial 
Exhibition, Baroda , on the 22nd March 1938.) 

9 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

It gives me sincere pleasure to be here 
to-day and to open this Rural and “Industrial 
Exhibition. The Exhibition Committee 
deserve the thanks of all of us for organising 
this exhibition during the birthday week of 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb. 

Speaking the other day at Navsari, His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb explained his 
policy with regard to industrial development, 
and so I need not speak to you to-day at any 
length. I may remind you here that the 
problem relates not only to major industries 
but also to cottage industries. These latter 
have indeed a great part to play in the life 
of a country like ours. 



We have to deal with three differetn 
sets of problems when we speak of minor 
or cottage industries. First, there is the 
problem of supplementary occupations to 
agriculturists. As we all know, agriculture 
is possible in India only during certain 
seasons in the year which are determined by 
the rainfall. Millions of people therefore 
are compulsorily unemployed during several 
months Jm the* year when agricultural opera¬ 
tions are impossible One of the ways of 
finding employment- for them is to devise 
suitable subsidiary occupations. Secondly, 
there are urban artisans—weavers, calico 
printers, metal-workers etc.—who have inherit¬ 
ed technical skill of a high order. They 
are suffering from competition by machine- 
made goods. Thirdly, there are young men 
belonging to the middle class who find their 
own avenues of employment in government 
or other offices no longer open and who are 
anxious to learn small industries which do 
not call for a large outlay of capital and from 
which they can earn a moderate income. 



The measures adopted by His Highness’ 
Government to meet the needs of these three 
classes of the population are familiar to you. 
^chnical education is imparted at the 
Kalabhavan and in the industrial schools 
eading to it. His Highness’ Government 
W recently invited Mr. Abbott, formerly 
His Majesty s Chief Inspector of Technical 
Schools, to advise them on the organisation 
of these schools and how they can be improv- 
, * ^ ma in point is that the courses in 

ese schools should meet the needs of large 
sea e and small scale industries for trained 
employees. The opening of the Diamond 
Jubilee Cottage Industries Institute is V et 
another step in the same direction. The aim 
of this institute is to investigate what small 
scale industries can be started by young men 
of moderate means. This institute will 

Z °* k . “ the ^ losest ^-operation with the 
Kalabhavan. Supplementary rural occupa¬ 
tions are taught by parties demonstrating all 
over^ the State spinning, weaving, calico- 
printing, improved methods of tanning etc., 
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and in all the agricultural farms of the State. 

A scheme of financial assistance to cottao-e 
. & 
industries has also been promulgated, as 

such industries cannot secure the needed 

capital through ordinary channels of credit. 

. We trust that these facilities afforded by 
His Highness’ Government will be fully 
availed of by the people of the State. 

Exhibitions like this are most useful in 
any programme of development. They 
serve as medium of advertisement for small 
industries and stimulate demand for their 
products. I therefore welcome the efforts 
of the Rural and Industrial Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee, headed by their President, Sheth Tri- 
kamlal Girdharlal. 

I have now much pleasure in declaring 
the exhibition open. 
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( XX ) 

(At the opening ceremony of the Hume Fipe Factory 
ai Baroda on the 23rd March 1938. ) 

Ladies and gentlemen, 

It gives me much pleasure to respond to 
Mr. Ratanchand Hirachand’s invitation and 
perform the ceremony of the opening of the 
Hume Pipe Factory in Baroda. 

Mr. Ratanchand has given us an interest¬ 
ing account of the operations of this com¬ 
pany all over India. I have every confidence 
that, under its present able management, the 
works at Baroda, which are being started 
to-day, will have a prosperous future. We 
all wish the firm every success. 



( xxi ) 

( Message of His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-i- 
Inglishia Maharaja Pratapsingh Gaekwar, Sena Ehas 
Khel, Samsher Bahadur, to his beloved subjects, Baroda , 
on*the 20th February 1939 . ) 

I have been profoundly moved by the 
numerous marks of respect and affection for 
my Illustrious grandfather, the late Maharaja 
Saheb, Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar. Such expres¬ 
sions of love and sympathy have been a 
great consolation to myself and to the 
members of my House in our grievous loss 
and they will be a source of strength to me in 
my determination to follow his example in 
devoting my life to the well-being of my 
beloved subjects. 

The great Ruler whose loss we mourn 
always said that his primary consideration 
throughout his long life was for the agricul¬ 
turists and their welfare. His thoughts were 
always with them and even during his Last 



serious illness, he authorised the substantial 
remissions in the land revenue which were 
promulgated on December 26th last. The 
creation of the rural Trust at the time of his 
Diamond Jubilee was an earlier example of 
his constant solicitude for the amelioration 
of their lot. During my ten years ’ association 
with the government of the State, I also have 
come to realise that the agriculturist is the 
backbone of my State and to take* the keen¬ 
est interest in his economic condition and 
general well-being. As a .practical manifes¬ 
tation of my sympathy and affection, I now 
direct that the reduced assessment announc¬ 
ed by my revered predecessor be sub¬ 
stituted for the existing settlement rates and 
that it shall be varied only in the course of 
revision of settlements. ' 

It is my fervent hope that as the outcome 

of these concessions,‘which 1 meet the equities 

of the ca.se to the> fullest extent,’ the agricuh 
tunst will be encouraged in■ a life oLprtt- 
- dence and thrift, and ■ will earnestly seek a 
higher standard of life and level of prosperity. 
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It is known to you that early in 1938 
the Government appointed a representative 
committee of officials and .fion-officials with 
very wide terms of reference to consider 
constitutional advance. In December last, 
this committee presented a unanimous report 
which is a tribute to the public spirit of the 
members and a hopeful augury for the 
future. 

the main recommendations of the report 
are :—Firstly, the. creation of an enlarged 
Dhara Sabha, with an elective majority, 
based on a wide territorial franchise and 
representation of interests : before which all 
legislative proposals and the State budget 
will be placed in accordance with rules to 
be framed: and the appointment of a non¬ 
official deputy president to the Dhara Sa¬ 
bha. Secondly, the appointment by me to 

my Executive Council of a non-official gentle¬ 
man with a record of public work such as 
would make him acceptable generally to the 
Dhara Sabha, such member to be respon- 



sible to me in the same way as the official 
members of the Executive Council. Thirdly, 
the appointment by me of two Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretaries from among the members 
of the Dhara Sabha to assist members of the 
Executive Council in their Dhara Sabha 
work 

It is now my pleasure to announce my 

assent to the recommendations. I desire 

that the necessary preliminaries shall be 

taken in hand immediately with .the 

<» 

assistance of the committee and that the 
delimitation of the constituencies and the 
preparation of the electoral rules and 
other connected details be completed in 
time for elections under the scheme to be 
held before the expiration of the term of 
the present Dhara Sabha in September 
next. A Proclamation will be issued in due 
course to initiate the new arrangements 

The new constitution will emphasise once 
more the complete identity of interest be¬ 
tween the Ruler and the ruled and among 

o 



all sections of the population; and it is my 
earnest hope that it will advance the material 
and moral condition of my people including 
those on whom age-old customs have im¬ 
posed disabilities. 

To my Sardars, Assamdars, Darakdars, 
Jagirdars and Inamdars, I would say that 
their interests are close to my heart. The 
ties waich bind them to my House are very 
ancieht and it is my desire to strengthen 
those ties. I take this opportunity to assure 
them that their interests will ever receive 
my sympathetic consideration and that in 
particular means will be devised that their 
sons and succeeding generations may adapt 
themselves to changing conditions and play 
a useful part in public life. 

The long reign of Sir Sayaji Rao III 
constitutes the Golden Age of Baroda’s his¬ 
tory; and in order that his memory may live 
for ever and his life be a shining inspiration, 
it is the universal desire that there should be 
a memorial in every way worthy of his great- 



I have therefore decided to set apart from 
my private funds, the sum of one crore of ru¬ 
pees to perpetuate the memory of the great 

man whom we have lost. It is my desire that all 
classes and communities in the State, without 
exception, should receive the benefit of this 
Trust and I am having a comprehensive 
scheme prepared, calculated to secure this 
result. ^ 

Thus will generations to come be re¬ 
minded of a Ruler who dedicated his life to 
his people and who chose service as the 
highest ideal in precept and in practice. 

His Highness the late Maharaja Saheb 
always said that he was the first servant of 
the State. It is my solemn determination to 
approach the high responsibilities of my 
position in the same spirit. 

I send my loving greetings to all my 
people and pray that they may be blessed 
with long life, happiness and prosperity. 
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